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3 ILYENKOV AND FOUCAULT - SOME PARADOXES 
AND (IMPOSSIBLE CONNECTIONS 


ABSTRACT 

'fhe aim of this chapter is to compare Ilyenkov's and Foucault's theories of the 
Ideal and discursive practices and to ask to what extent they are compatible. It will 
be claimed that Ilyenkov’s concept of the Ideal opens up a significant developmental 
perspective beyond a simplistic dichotomy between idealism and materialism. The 
concept of the Ideal expands Vygotsky’s idea of the zone of proximal develop¬ 
ment by defining all social relations as potential spaces for expansive activity. By 
doing so Ilyenkov conceptualise the creative aspect of activity. What is missing in 
his theory, however, is the analysis of power relations in social reality. It will be 
claimed that Foucault’s analysis of discursive practices opens up a critical perspective 
on power-knowledge (the Truth) production as an inherent aspect of all activity. It 
is claimed that for a proper understanding of social reality a methodology combin¬ 
ing developmental perceptive with critical perspective is needed. 


Impossible Connections? 

At the first sight, it might be difficult to see any rational similarities or 
connections between Ilyenkov and Foucault. On the contrary, it would be 
easy to state that their philosophical programmes are as different as possi¬ 
ble. The former is a Marxist philosopher from the Russian cultutal- 
historical school , the latter a French post-modern critic of Marxism" and 
modern science in general. I will argue, however, that there is at least some 
interesting conceptual similarity in their work. I shall concentrate on the 
concept of the Ideal that was in the very heart of Ilyenkov’s philosophical 
programme (Ilyenkov, 1977a), and on the idea of discursive practices as 
Truth Games (Foucault, 1991a), which was so fundamental to Foucault. 


1 As an introduction to Ilyenkov see (Bakhurst, 1991; Oittinen, 2000; van der 
Zweerde, 2000). 

2 “The whole of Foucault's work can be seen in terms of genuine struggle with 
Marx, and ... this can be viewed as one of the driving forces of his produc¬ 
tiveness” (Balibar, 1992, 39). As an introduction to Foucault see Eribon, 1991; 
Fink-Eitel, 1992. 
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ILYENKOV: THE PHILOSOPHER OF ‘THE IDEAL’ 

Let us start with Ilyenkov’s philosophy. The concept of the Ideal is one of 
the core categories of his work. According to Rahmani (Rahmani, 1973, 
78-79), Ilyenkov took with this conception an extreme socio-genetic posi¬ 
tion inside the Soviet philosophy. His famous essay ‘The Concept of the Ideat 
(Ilyenkov, 1977a), as well as his book ‘Dialectical logic ’ (Ilyenkov, 1977b) 
were disputed, and Ilyenkov was strongly criticised from a deviation from 
the materialistic point of view (Bakhurst, 1991; Kozulin, 1984; van der 
Zweerde, 2000). So, what is then so special in his concept of the Ideal? 

In the following, I shall take a closer look at both above-mentioned 
texts. My aim is to highlight some essential — at least from my point of 
view — aspects of the Ideal in Ilyenkov. 

In his essay Ilyenkov gives the following definition of the Ideal: 

[It is] a characteristic of the materially established (objectivised, material¬ 
ised, reified) images of human social culture, that is, the historically formed 
modes of human social life, which confront the individual possessing con¬ 
sciousness and will as a serial ‘supernatural’ objective reality, as a special 
object comparable with material reality and situated on one and the same 
spatial plane (and hence often identified with it) (Ilyenkov, 1977a, 79). 

Essential here is that Ilyenkov does not deny the importance of the idealis¬ 
tic tradition in philosophy while analysing the problem of Ideal. The objec¬ 
tivity of the ideal form is “no fantasy of Plato’s or Hegel’s, but an indis¬ 
putable and stubborn fact” (Ilyenkov, 1977a, 90). Nevertheless, Ilyenkov is 
of course not satisfied with the solution provided in the idealistic dis¬ 
course. Instead, he is looking for a real, consistent materialistic solution of 
the problem of the Ideal. 

The traditional point of view of reflection theory, presented in every 
standard textbook of Marxist philosophy, is Ilyenkov’s starting point. As 
we will see, the reflection hypothesis is in his opinion no sufficient solu¬ 
tion of the problem of Ideal. Ilyenkov challenge the orthodox point of 
view by his conceptions of the Ideal as a special social form of existence, 
as a form of activity, and as a potential space for actions. 
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REFLECTION through labour? 

Ilyenkov defines first the Ideal as “the subjective image of objective reality, 
i e reflection of the external world in the forms of man’s activity, in the 
forms of his consciousness and will” (Ilyenkov, 1977b, 252). The human 
capacity to reflect adequately the external world at the plane of the Ideal is 
a re sult of long history of the transformation of the world. The use of 
tools i.e. labour is an essential factor in this process. 

[The ideal is] the special function of man as the subject of social labour ac¬ 
tivity, accomplished in forms created by preceding development ... The 
ideal, as the form of social man’s activity, exists where the process of the 
transformation of the body of nature into the object of man’s acdvity, into 
the object of labour, and then into the product of labour, takes place 
(Ilyenkov, 1977b, 257 and 265). 

The labour activity can be seen as a series of metamorphoses forming a 
cycle: thing-deed-mrd-d-eed-thing. The ideal image of the thing exists only in 
this cyclic movement. It appears as the product and form of human la¬ 
bour, of the purposive transformation of nature and social relations by 
human beings. The ideal “is present only where there is an individual per¬ 
forming his activity in forms given to him by the preceding development 
of humanity” (Ilyenkov, 1977b, 266 and 277). 

By defining the Ideal by the labour process Ilyenkov moves in two di¬ 
rections. On the one hand he follows Marx and Engels seeing the labour 
process essential in man. But on the other hand, the work process itself 
becomes defined by the Ideal, without it there would be no labour at all. 
This double definition requires an analysis of the social forms of activity. 
Ilyenkov writes: “an individual is performing his activity in forms given to him 
...“. Consequently, the analysis of the Ideal needs a historical specification. 


A Form of Existence (The Case of Value Form)? 

In the next step, Ilyenkov looks at the specific historical form of the Ideal 
in capitalist society. His starting point is the famous analysis of the value 
form given by Marx in the first three chapters of Das Kapital (Marx, 1990). 
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Ilyenkov reads these chapters very carefully, and gives a bold interpretation 
of the text. 

[In Das Kapital Marx] defines the form of value in general as ‘purely ideal’ 
not on the grounds that it exist only ‘in the consciousness’, only in the head 
of commodity-owner, but on quite opposite grounds. The price or the 
money form of value, like any form of value in general, is ideal because it is 
totally distinct from the palpable, corporeal form of commodity' in which it 
is presented ... In other words, the form of value is Ideal, although it exists 
outside human consciousness and independently of it (Ilyenkov, 1977a, 72). 


In Das Kapital, “when analysing money - that familiar and yet mysterious 
category of social phenomena — Marx describes as ‘ideal’ nothing more or 
less than the value-form of products of labour in general (die Wertform 
riberhaupt)”(Ilyenkov, 1977a, 85). 

[The Ideal] is a kind of stamp impressed on the substance of nature by so¬ 
cial human life activity, a form of the functioning of the physical thing in 
the process of this activity. So all the things involved in the social process acquire a 
new ‘form of existence’ that is not included in their physical nature and differs from it 
completely - their idealform (Ilyenkov, 1977a, 86, Italics added). 

The result of this analysis is somehow paradoxical. On the one hand, the 
Ideal is reflection of the external word in the consciousness, but on the 
other hand, it is at the same time something existing outside of the human 
consciousness and even independently of it. The first formulation of mu¬ 
tual dependence of the Ideal and labour is expanded here with a flirt with 
idealism. The Ideal exists outside the human consciousness and independ¬ 
ently of it. What does Ilyenkov mean with this bold counter-position to 
Lenin?' This obviously needs further examination. 


A form of Activity 

The paradoxical result of Marx’s analysis can be understood, if we decon¬ 
struct it in terms of relations and activity. The Ideal is “the form of a thing, 
but it is outside of this thing, and in the activity of man, as a form of this ac 


1 Lenin defined in his Materialism and Empirio-Criticism anything existing out¬ 
side human consciousness and independently' of it as matter (L en i n > 1972). 
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. - h Q r conversely, it is the form of a person’s activity but outside this 
ttviij- 

person, as a form of the thing” (Ilyenkov, 1977a, 87. Italics added). 
Materialism in this case, according to Ilyenkov, does not 


consist at all in identifying the ideal with the material processes taking place 
in the head. Materialism is expressed here in understanding that the ideal, 
as a socially determined form of the activity of man creating an object in 
one form or another, is engendered and exists not in the head but with the 
help of the head in the real objective activity (activity' on things) of man as 
the active agent of social production (Ilyenkov, 1977b, 261). 


For Ilyenkov, a non-reductionistic materialism is possible by adapting the 
concept of activity as an ongoing process. 

The ideal as a form of human activity exists only in that activity, and not in 
its results, because the activity is a constant, continuing negation of the ex¬ 
isting, sensuously perceived forms of things, is their change and sublation 
into new forms, taking place in accordance with general patterns expressed 
in ideal forms. When an object has been created society’s need for it is sat¬ 
isfied; the activity has petered out in its product, and the ideal itself has 
died (Ilyenkov, 1977b, 275). 

Ilyenkov’s point of view is relational. He speaks about forms of activity. 
The Ideal exists only in ongoing activity, but this activity has always-special 
forms, determined socially. Not the thing (as material object) but the social 
form of activity is the key to the Ideal. Ilyenkov does not, however, analyse 
these forms of activity in detail. He only makes - in the seventh essay in 
the Dialectical logic - some short notes about alienation and social institu¬ 
tions as moderators of the forms of the Ideal. 


A Potential Space between Individuals 

The last point I shall add to the list of definitions of the Ideal given by 
Ilyenkov will concern the nature of the Ideal as a potential space for ac¬ 
tions. The Ideal exists where there 

is a capacity to recreate the object in space, relying on the word, on lan¬ 
guage, in combination with a need for the object, plus material provision of 
the act of creation. [...] Without a constant re-idealising of the real objects 
of human life activity, without their transformation into the ideal, and so without 
symbolisation, man cannot in general be the active subject of social production 
(Ilyenkov, 1977b, 264 and 276, Italics added). 
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The concept of Ideal makes for Ilyenkov possible to overcome the simple 
dichotomy between an individual and the collective. 

A materialist philosopher, who understands the ‘corporeality’ of personality 
not in a narrow sense, who sees it primarily in an aggregate (ensemble) of 
object-related tactile relations of a given individual to another individual 
(other individuals), mediated by the things created by their labour, will look 
for the resolution of the ‘personality structure’ in space, outside the organic 
body, the individual, and precisely for this reason - paradoxical as it may 
seem - precisely for this reason in the personality’s internal space (Ilyenkov 
according to Petrovsky, 1990, 423-424). 

Ilyenkov gives here some important specifications of his concept of activ¬ 
ity. First: Symbolisation, transformation into the Ideal is a necessary condi¬ 
tion of all social production. Secondly, the ideal exists where there is a ca¬ 
pacity to recreate the object in space, with words. Thirdly, the personality’s 
internal space is created outside the organic body, at the plane of the Ideal. 

Ilyenkov defines the human agency in reciprocal way: as determined 
and as determining. The Ideal is determined by the labour, which in turn is 
defined by the Ideal. In this mutual relationship the Ideal makes the sub¬ 
jectivity possible; creates spaces and zones of development. These zones 
are forms of activity having two aspects as spaces of development and as spaces 
of domination. As noted above, Ilyenkov never was able to analyze the latter 
aspect of activity. We have to leave his company for a while and take a 
look at Foucault’s work to get a more comprehensive understanding of 
this side of the Ideal. 

FOUCAULT: THE PHILOSOPHER OF THE ‘TRUTH-POWER’ 

The second axis of my paper is Foucault’s philosophy of discursive praxis, 
especially his concept of Truth Games. By this concept he describes how 
power, knowledge and individual subjects are mutually related and forming 
each other in social struggles and practices.' 


1 My interpretation of Foucault is based on studies conducted together with 
Hannu Simula and Sakari Heikkinen (Heikkinen et al., 1999; Simola, Heikki- 
nen, & Silvonen, 1998). My Ilyenkov-Foucault comparison was first presented 
at an Ilyenkov symposium in Helsinki in September 1999 (see Silvonen, 2000) 
and is reprinted here with some reformulations. 
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^ NOMAD, ESCAPING ALL DEFINITIONS? 

foucault might be, and with reason, characterized as a philosophical no- 
naad, always on the move, shifting surprisingly between different extreme 
positions. Foucault described these shifts with rhetorical tactics making his 
work appear as series of provocative moves from one promising theme to 
another. In his rhetoric, Foucault liked to turn well known aphorisms to 
their contrary; e.g. Plato’s idea of the body as ‘prison of the soul’ to ‘the 
soul as the prison of the body’ (Foucault, 1991b), Clausewitz’s idea of the 
war ‘as a continuation of politics’ to ‘politics as a continuation of war’ 
(Foucault, 1984), Bacon’s ‘knowledge as power’ to ‘power as knowledge’ 
(Foucault, 1991b), Freud’s idea of ‘culture as repression of sexuality’ to ‘a 
discursive explosion around of sex’ (Foucault, 1984) etc. 

Although the first impression by reading Foucault may be the multi¬ 
tude of ideas escaping all consequent logic, 1 will emphasize the contrary: 
the coherence of his work. 1 will read it as a systematic whole consisting of 
three basic themes of knowledge, subjectivity and power. Actually, 1 as¬ 
sume that the analytical power of Foucault’s work comes precisely from 
bringing together these three dimensions, from seeing knowledge, subjec¬ 
tivity and power in their immanent relations. The totality of these three 
dimensions can be called as technologies of truth consisting of techniques of 
discourse, self and government (Heikkinen, Silvonen, & Simola, 1999). 

In his work, Foucault attempted to “resituate the production of true 
and false at the heart of historical analysis and political critique” (Foucault, 
1991d, 79). Fie writes: 

Each society has its regime of truth, its ‘general politics’ of truth: that is, the 
types of discourse which it accepts and make function as true; the mecha¬ 
nisms and instances which enable one to distinguish true and false state¬ 
ments, the means by which each is sanctioned; the techniques and proce¬ 
dures accorded value in the acquisition of truth; the status of those who are 
charged with saying what count's as true (Foucault, 1991e, 73). 

It is possible to present the totality of Foucault’s work in one simple pic¬ 
ture putting together the main themes and concepts of his thinking. 

This triangle of technologies of truth consists of three K-S-P-sub- 
triangles, each of which is further divided into three dimensions. The Fou- 
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caultian triangle has the ‘magical’ property that each of its elements, ‘cor¬ 
ners’, turns out to include the totality of three dimensions, too. 


Subject 



Figure 3.1. “Foucaultian games of truth” (Heikkinen et al. 1999, 142) 

Technologies - or games - of truth are constructed of three kinds of tech¬ 
niques. The ‘rules’ of the knowledge production can be termed as tech¬ 
niques of discourse, how power works can be termed as techniques of 
government, and the ways how individuals construct their identities can be 
termed as techniques of self. Essential here is the mutual dependence of all 
these corners of each other. Power requires always as well acting subjects 
(reproducing power relations) on which the operations of government are 
based. 

Thus, for example, techniques of self is an element of technologies of 
truth, but at the same time it contains the dimensions of knowledge (will to 
knowledge), subject (modes of subjectivation) and power (art of governmen- 
tality). But we may say as well that, e.g., will to knowledge as technique of 
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elf has its knowledge-axis (codification), subject-axis (self-examination) 
and power-axis (confession), and so forth. 

The coherence implied in this triple formulation is, in my reading, an 
essential feature in Foucault’s work. The continuity in Foucault’s thinking, 
which he in several occasions emphasized (Foucault, 1971, 1990), is de¬ 
rived, besides from the links between his research questions and themes, 
also from the analytical dimensions inherent to his work. 

The K-S-P-triangle can be read as a diachronic model, too. If we gaze 
the triangle hard enough, we may see Monsieur Foucault moving within it: 
starting from the subject corner (1) with Madness and Civilisation (=MC, Fou¬ 
cault, 1988), moving then to the knowledge corner (2) with Order oj Things 
tyOT, Foucault, 1973) and Archaeology of Knowledge (=AK, Foucault, 
1991a). Fie writes Discipline and Punish (—DP, Foucault, 1991b) in the power 
corner (3), where he also starts his unfinished project of The History of Sexu¬ 
ality (=Sex 1, Foucault, 1984), the last two volumes of which (=Sex 2, Sex 
3 ; Foucault, 1986, 1990) manifest the return to the subject corner (4). 


Subject 



Figure 3.2. “Development of Foucault’s analytics” (Heikkinen et al, 1999, 153) 
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This triangle is, of course, our construction. Claiming to be a true Foucaul- 
tian, I am just playing my own theoretical games with him. The triangle 
makes some sense, anyway, I believe. It will place Foucault in the tradition 
of relational thinking in French social theory (see e.g. Bourdieu & Wac- 
quant, 1992). If we think the triangle in terms of mediation the similarity 
between Foucault and cultural-historical tradition becomes more obvious. 
Foucault sees the production of Truth-power, as a mediated process where 
its parts form an inseparable systemic whole understood as discursive 
practice. 


Discourses as Activity on Plane of the Ideal 

Every technique of truth has its unique features. There is anyway, some 
common in every of these techniques. Foucault understands these tech¬ 
niques as forms of action, as relations between acting individuals. These 
practices are ideal and material. “The great model of language (langue) and 
signs” (Foucault, 1991e) is not enough to describe the essence of these 
forms of activity. Instead, “the philosophy of event should advance in the 
direction, at first sight paradoxical, of an incorporeal materialism” 
(Foucault, 1971, 23). 

Thinking, understood in this way, is not 

to be sought only in theoretical formulations such as those of philosophy 
or science; it can and must be analyzed in every manner of speaking, doing, 
or behaving, in which the individual appears and acts as subject of learning, 
as ethical or juridical subject, as subject conscious of himself and others. In 
this sense, thought is understood as the very form of action — as action in¬ 
sofar as it implies the play of true and false, the acceptance or refusal of 
rules, the relation to oneself and others (Foucault, 1991c, 334-335). 

Doing is inherent in the discursive as Wahl put it (Wahl, 1992, 69). 

Maybe these quotations are not enough to make clear the whole inten¬ 
tion of Foucaultian analysis. They, however, illustrate well Foucault’s at¬ 
tempt to think truth, subjectivity and power in terms of activity, and in 
terms of social relations. And moreover, they make clear that Foucault is 


1 Vygotsky emphasizes, “The central fact of our psychology is the fact of media¬ 
tion” (Vygotsky, 1997, 138). 
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looking for a form of analytics, which could include the techniques, and 
the social artefacts used by individuals participating in the discursive prac¬ 


tises of Truth Games. 


Possible Connections? 

I started my presentation by asking the incompatibility of the ideas of 
Ilyenkov and Foucault. 1 have attempted to demonstrate the deceptive 
simple of dualistic contradictions between different philosophical pro¬ 
grammes. Although incompatible at some plane, the programmes of 
Ilyenkov and Foucault can be made complementary in some other re¬ 
spects. 

What can we learn, then, from Ilyenkov’s concept of the Ideal? The 
most important aspect deals with the intention to go beyond such di¬ 
chotomies as of the idealism and the materialism or of the body and the 
soul. We can see that it is not possible - or sensible - to distinct the Ideal 
from the practical activity. Even more, the ideal aspect of the practical ac¬ 
tivity is coming increasingly important in our late-modern society. 
Ilyenkov’s analysis of the Ideal could even have a new actuality in the dis¬ 
cussions about virtual realities created by new communication technologies 
(see Rheingold, 2000). Ilyenkov reminds us about the fact that the Ideal 
has always been there — it is nothing new established only now with cyber¬ 
space machines. Moreover, all virtual realities are, although ideal, objective 
ones. We have always been cyborgs, as David Hakken put it in very 
llyenkovian manner (Hakken, 1999). A materialistic conception of the 
Ideal helps us to understand the virtual reality just as one aspect of the 
human being-in-the-world. 

Ilyenkov was looking for a theory of human activity, combining ideal 
and concrete object-oriented aspect of this activity in their special social 
forms. Although he failed, as well as so many other Russian scholars, to 
develop a methodology for the analysis of concrete historical forms of the 
social being, he succeeded to open one extremely important perspective for 
empirical studies concerning the ongoing activities. I mean here the concept 
of the potential space, which characterizes the Ideal in Ilyenkov. With this 
conception he goes beyond the limits of the actual social situation and 
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opens a perspective for change and development. He expands Vygotsky’s 
original concept of the Zone of Proximal Development (Vygotsky, 1987) 
by showing that the moment of development is inherent in all social rela¬ 
tions, not only in adult-child interaction. 

Foucault, on his side, analyzed the concrete forms and ways how the 
'Truth was constructed in different activities and discourses, e.g. in medical 
and school discourses. Foucault was more successful in his analysis of col¬ 
lective practices. Foucault was, however, a historian looking for the past 
(keeping the present in mind). His analytics opens a critical perspective on 
current social and cultural situation by uncovering the ways by which we 
are engaged in the networks of Truth-power. Thus, his analysis of the dis¬ 
cursive practices is a possible complement to Ilyenkov’s concept of the 
Ideal.' 

I will end my presentation by relating the above Ilyenkov-Foucault dis¬ 
cussion to the current methodological development in cultural-historical 
tradition. 

The cultural-historical tradition has developed rapidly in the last twenty 
years. Paradoxically, this development has mostly occurred not in Russia 
but in western European countries and in America. I have in mind such 
theories as the cultural psychology of Michael Cole (Cole, 1996), the de¬ 
velopmental work research model of Yrjo Engestrom (Engestrom, 1987) 
or various forms of semiotic activity theory (Leiman, 1994; Wertsch, 
1998). These and other current developments of cultural-historical studies 
(see Chaiklin, 2001; Chaiklin, Hedegaard, & Jensen, 1999; Kozulin, Gindis, 
Ageyev, & Miller, 2003; Wertsch, Del Rio, & Alvarez, 1995) are showing 
that there is an ongoing shift “from the realm of general ideas and frag¬ 
mentary empirical studies into the realm of massive empirical research.” 
(Tulviste, 1999, 76). 

If we take a closer look at the methodological development in cultural- 
historical tradition in the last decades we easily realize that Ilyenkov’s devel¬ 
opmental perspective has had a concrete influence on current empirical re¬ 
search, especially in cultural-historical activity theory (CHAT). Special in* 


1 There are some interesting attempts to integrate Marxian tradition with Fou- 
caultian analytics (see e.g. Haug, 1986; Holzkamp, 1993). 
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entionist methodologies have been developed in CHAT to enhance 
xpinsive changes in work processes (Engestrom, 2000; Haavisto, 2002; 
Nilsson, 2003; Toiviainen, 2003; Virkkunen, 2004). These studies have 
been supplemented with dialogical ethnographies of change (Hasu, 2001) 
focusing on various aspects of innovation processes (Hyysalo, 2004; Miet- 
tinen 1998; Tuunainen, 2004). We also can easily remark that the Foucaul- 
tian critical perspective has not been so influential in CHAT and cultural- 
historical tradition in general. Empirical research combining devel¬ 
opmental perspective with critical Truth-power analysis is only becoming 

on agenda, basically a task of future. 1 

If we accept my proposal about the compatibility of developmental and 
critical perspectives, a question then arises how this should be possible in 
practise? Paraphrasing Engestrom 1 would like to call the theoretical space 
where we are working as “a multivoiced formation” (Engestrom, 1999, 35) 
requiring a bold dialogue between all theories on this landscape. A mul¬ 
tivoiced theoretical formation is one “where the center does not hold” 
(Engestrom, Engestrom, & Viihaaho, 1999). Wolfgang Fritz Haug, a Marx¬ 
ist philosopher, has analyzed that kind of formations by adapting the con¬ 
cept of dispositif kom Foucault (Haug, 1985). 

By different dispositifs Flaug describes the effects social systems have on 
their participants. Passivation dispositif creates an order where the individual’s 
action capacity is dependent of the social system at the given time. By sub¬ 
suming him or her to ideological powers he or she adapts a paradoxical, 
restricted agency under the domination of the system. Activation dispositif is, 
on the contrary, a multivoiced formation without a centre or fixed struc¬ 
ture, creating developmental possibilities for its participants and enhancing 
each individual’s action capacities (Haug, 1985). 

1 am coming to my conclusions. I have proposed a dialogue between 
Ilyenkov and Foucault. As a result of this dialogue I would like to under¬ 
stand the cultural historical approach as a critical developmental perspective in 


1 In cultural-historical activity theory there has not been many empirical works 
focusing on power-relations in activity systems. In this respect Tiina Konti- 
nen’s ongoing study of power-relations in the planning a development co¬ 
operation project seem to be interesting and extremely promising (Kontinen, 
2004). 
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the research of social world. As research perspective this could mean a 
strategy doubling the activation dispositif. First as interventions enhancing 
the action capacities of persons working and living in different social con¬ 
texts and systems, and second as theoretical dialogue capable of creating a 
hegemonic network of theories interested in social change. 
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